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object  of  which  is  this — to  dry  up,  or  rather  to  cut  off, 
it  their  sources  some  of  the  streams  which  are  constantly 
swelling  the  volume  of  casual  and  unemployed  labour. 
The  Licensing  Bill  aims  at  this  by  diminishing  the  facilities 
and  temptations  of  intemperance,  and  now  land  legis- 
lation, both  Scottish  and  English,  also  aims  at  it  in 
another  way  by  seeking  to  check  the  constant  and  ever- 
growing efflux  of  population  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  a process  of  depletion  at  one  end  and  of  congestion 
at  the  other  by  which  every  year  fresh  additions  of  recruits 
are  being  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  casual  and  unemployed.” 
— Mr.  Asquith,  at  Earlston,  Oct.  3rd,  1908. 

NEMPLOYMENT,  which  is  always  the  most  pressing 
problem  with  thousands  of  individuals,  is  to-day 
the  supreme  problem  with  society.  No  more 

repr  jsentative  statement  of  the  problem  than  the  Prime 
Minister’s  need  be  desired.  It  expresses  clearly,  if  not  exhaus- 
tively, the  views  most  widely  held  with  regard  to  the  problem, 
the  views  about  its  nature  and  extent,  about  its  solution,  its 
causes  and  prevention.  Like  other  statements  on  the  same 
subject  its  brevity  leaves  something  to  be  wished,  and  our 
concern  at  present  is  to  develop  the  suggestions  for  a solution 
whi(  h it  contains  in  the  direction  which  they  themselves  lead. 

Behind  these  suggestions  there  is  the  weight  of  common, 

if  rot  universal,  opinion.  Recent  years  have  seen  repeated 

effo]  ts  made  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  in  every  case  there 

is  absolute  agreement  on  one  line  of  policy.  The  Unemployed 

Woikmen  Act  (1905),  passed  by  the  Conservative  Govern- 

mert,  provided  (1)  for  “the  establishment,  with  the  consent 

of  tie  Local  Government  Board,  of  farm  colonies  by  a central 

bod>^  established  under  this  Act,  and  the  provision,  with  the 

like  consent,  by  such  a body  of  temporary  accommodation 

for  persons  for  whom  work  upon  the  land  is  provided  ; (2)  for 

regelating  the  acquisition  by  a central  body  of  land  by  agree- 

mer  t for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.”  Mr.  Asquith  states  that 

the  land  legislation  of  the  present  Government  aims  at  checking 

“ tl  e constant  and  ever-growing  efflux  of  population  from  the 

couitry  to  the  town,”  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill 
^ • 

(1908)  of  the  Labour  Party  was  intended  to  provide  for  the 
“ccmpulsory  acquisition  of  land.” 
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THE  COMMON  GROUND  OF  AGREEMENT. 

By  general  consent,  therefore,  of  all  political  parties  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  assumed — and  the  assumption  is  made  the 
basis  of  legislative  action — that  the  cause  of  unemployment 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  separation  of  workmen  from 
the  land.  A similar  unanimity  is  observable  about  all  the 
schemes  promoted  by  local  councils  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  It  is  true  that  in  speeches  by  memoers  of 
governments  and  councils  various  other  causes  are  assigned 
for  unemployment,  but  we  doubt  if  any  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative body  would  frame  a bill  or  practical  scheme  for  the 
relief  of  distress  which  attends  a period  of  trade  depression 
and  lack  of  work  on  the  theor}''  that  unemployment  is  due  to 

intemperance  or  over-production. 

It  cannot  be  amiss  then  to  consider  the  meaning » and 
direction  of  this  policy  which  has  the  undivided  support  of 
all  parties,  classes,  and  individuals  ; for  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  men 
engaged  in  business  pursuits.  This  aspect  of  the  gravest  and 
most  painful  social  problem  of  our  time  deserves  more  attention 
than  is  given  it  in  the  slight  and  casual  references  of  political 
speeches,  in  the  provisions  of  an  inoperative  Unemployed 
Act,  or  in  the  practical  working  of  half  isolated,  artificial,  and 
uneconomic  relief  colonies  which  lie  partly  or  wholly  outside  of 
the  living  current  of  industry.  There  is  nothing  obscure  about 
the  object  of  the  policy,  whether  it  is  an  Unemployed  Act  to 
take  men  from  the  towns  and  place  them  on  farm  colonies, 
or  whether  it  is  a Land  Act  to  retain  on  the  land,  or  in  the 
country,  men  who  are  contemplating  migration  to  the  towns. 

With  a simpler  system  of  industry  or  employment,  under 
which  each  worker  produced  the  commodities  to  satisfy  his 
needs  directly  from  the  land,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  unemployment  or  industrial  depression.  Unemploy- 
ment would  only  arise  when  men  ceased  to  apply  their  labour 
to  the  land.  With  the  less  simple  but  more  profitable  system  of 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  where  one  man  is  a miner  and  another 
a smith  or  founder,  where  some  are  farmers  and  others  millers, 
wool-spinners,  and  bakers,  the  dependence  on  land  is  less 
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intim  ite  and  obvious,  but  no  less  essential.  Co-operation  with 
men  ,n  different  industries,  dependence  on  their  employment 
and  )roduction,  does  not  lessen  to  the  slightest  extent  the 
deperdence  of  the  banker,  professor,  book-keeper,  lawyer,  oi 
accountant  on  the  land.  Employment  with  them  is  precisely 
the  Slime  thing  as  employment  with  farmers  or  miners,  and  it 
hangs  entirely  on  the  employment  of  the  latter.  For  them, 
as  foi  men  in  every  trade  and  profession,  em])loyment  is  a giving 
of  the  ir  labour,  physical  or  intellectual,  or  both,  to  the  production 
of  some  forms  of  concrete  wealth.  If  they  doubt  the  statement, 
let  them  look  at  their  accounts,  their  title-deeds,  their 
prospectuses,  ledgers,  and  subjects  on  which  they  give  instruction. 
The  object  of  their  activities  is  to  facilitate  the  transactions 
and  ])rocesses  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
They  assist  in  directing  industrial  enterprises,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  demand  and  no  reward  for  their  activities. 


DEPLETION  AND  CONGESTION. 


hir.  Asquith’s  suggestive  and  pregnant  phrase  “a  process 
of  de  pletion  at  one  end  and  of  congestion  at  the  other  by  which 
even  year  fresh  additions  of  recruits  are  being  made  to’  the 
ranks  of  the  casual  and  unemployed”  describes  vividly  and 
conc  sely  the  whole  mischief.  Let  us  open  out  the  compressed 
figur  j.  What  is  the  two-ended  thing  at  oni;  end  of  which  there 
is  d(  pletion  and  at  the  other  congestion  ? From  the  context 
it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Asquith  refers  to  the  lines  of  commerce  or 
trad< ' which  connect  men  engaged  in  some  industries  with 
thos(!  engaged  in  others.  The  country  is  joined  to  the  towns 
by  loads,  by  railways,  by  canals,  and  in  many  cases  by  sea 
rout  ;s.  Men  find  work  at  both  ends  of  thi'se  roads  and  routes, 
and  use  them  to  convey  from  one  to  the  otlier  the  fruits  of  their 
work.  If  we  may  use  a sporting  figure,  we  should  say  that 
the  conditions  necessary  for  a good  spell  of  trade  and  employ- 
men  b are.  those  required  for  a good  game  of  football.  There 
musD  be  fairly  matched  teams  on  both  sides.  In  industry 
and  trade  we  are  irretrievably  committed  to  the  game.  The 
kick -off  in  production  is  always  wdth  the  country  team,  but 
the  question  always  is  ; Why  cannot  they  play  up  ? This 
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is  our  inquiry,  and  with  regard  to  it  we  accept  without  reserve 
the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  with  regard  to  legislation. 
“If  it  is  to  be  really  effective,  it  must  deal  not  only  with 
remedies,  but  with  causes.  It  must  seek  not  only  to  palliate, 
but  to  prevent.” 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DEPLETION. 

Certain  things  are  happening  throughout  the  country 
which  throw  hght  on  this  question.  Men  engaged  in  the 
primary  industries  are  encountering  serious  obstacles  in  their 
endeavours  to  establish  and  secure  their  positions.  They  are 
even  driven  out  of  these  positions  by  the  encroachment  of  a 
power  which  operates  in  a two-fold  manner  to  displace  them. 
A landlord  for  any  reason  pleasing  to  himself  may  place  a veto 
on  the  use  of  land,  or  in  a more  indirect  way  an  excessive  rent  may 
thrust  a man  out  of  his  holding,  whether  it  is  a farm,  a mine, 
a quarry,  a house  or  factory  site,  and  debar  others  from  entering. 
In  regard  to  agricultural  land  cases  of  both  kinds  are  very 
frequent.  On  every  estate  there  is  a considerable  extent  of  land 
that  is  withheld  from  uses  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  and  on 
every  estate  some  tenants  are  being  crippled  and  hampered 
as  producers  because  of  the  steady  wearing  down  of  their  capital 
by  a rent  that  is  too  high.  How  wide-spread  is  the  disruptive 
or  separative  influence  of  these  conditions,  how  completely  they 
tend  to  repel  men  from  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  country, 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  some  experience 
of  farming  conditions.  The  instances  are  innumerable.  The 
poverty  of  farmers,  their  inabihty  to  cultivate  their  land 
adequately,  to  pay  wages  which  will  secure  the  services  of  capable 
employees,  make  their  calling  repugnant  to  themselves  and  to 
everyone  associated  with  them. 

IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Report  on  the  Decline  in  the  Agricultural  Popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  pubhshed  in  1906  indicates  how 
serious  is  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  this  class. 
In  the  20  years  ending  1901  there  was  a decrease  of 
291,627  in  the  number  of  farmers  and  farm  labourers  in 
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Englind,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 
decr<  ase  has  been  greatly  accentuated  in  the  intervening  years, 
whic  1 have  been  marked  by  an  unprecedented  stream  of 
emigration  from  these  countries.  During  the  same  period 
1,97"  ,000  acres  had  gone  out  of  cultivation. 

The  sheer,  uncompensated  loss  of  employment,  the  increasing 
failu  -e  to  extract  from  the  land  the  produc(i  which  it  is  capable 
of  yielding,  and  which  it  formerly  yielded,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
repo]ts  from  particular  counties.  About  Essex  it  is  said  that 
“lesii  labour  is  in  fact  employed  than  the  land  requires  for 
efficimt  cultivation.”  From  Lincoln  the  report  is  that 
“thiough  want  of  capital  due  to  the  unprofitable  nature  of 
agriculture,  farmers  are  unable  to  pay  the  high  wages  required 
and  are  compelled  to  dispense  with  all  the  labour  possible  ; 
the  L md  is  less  highly  cultivated,  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  doue,  draining  and  ditching  are  neglected.”  In  Sussex,  “some 
of  the  stiff  clay  land  and  land  in  out  of  the  way  parts  or  on  the 
hills  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  it  is  used 
for  f porting  purposes  or  as  the  roughest  pasture,  employing 
prac  ically  no  labour.”  Mr.  H.  W.  Drewitt,  of  Chichester,  says  : 
“ It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  in  West  Sussex  for 
farmers  to  hold  several  farms  at  the  same  time  ; in  this  parish 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  thirteen  farmers — there  are  now  three 
on  tie  same  area  of  land.”  From  Retford  in  Nottinghamshire 
Mr.  ^Valker  wTites  : “ Nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  labour 
is  expended  in  keeping  up  the  hedges,  gates,  and  fences,  and  the 
general  good  appearance  of  the  farms,  neither  is  the  same 
amount  of  labour  put  into  the  land  as  formerly.”  A similar 
statement  comes  from  Oxford,  and  from  Warwick  Mr.  Graves 
writes  : “ In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  six  farms 
com-  irising  790  acres  on  which  only  four  labourers  are  regularly 
emp  oyed.”  In  Somerset,  Mr.  Gibbons  says  : “ Only  what 

is  iniperative  is  done,  and  our  land  is  really  being  reduced  to  a 
pralie.  Scarcely  anything  is  now  done  to  improve  it;  very 
littk  drainage  is  carried  on  ; the  use  of  lime  has  practically 
ceas'id  ; compost  heaps  are  given  up,  as  so  much  labour  is 
requ  ired  on  them  ; only  the  best  and  light  lands  are  cultivated. 
From  Wales,  the  North  of  England,  and  Scotland  similar  reports 

are  sent. 
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The  other  day,  on  October  18th,  1908,  the  “ Mark  Lane 
Express,”  the  leading  agricultural  paper  of  the  country,  called 
attention  to  the  unused  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
capital  and  labour.  Referring  to  the  new  demand  for  farms  it 
said  : “ We  trust  the  demand  will  increase  and  lead  to  the 

breaking  up  again  of  many  of  the  farms  that  were  lumped  into 
one  huge,  undermanned,  and  understocked  holding  at  the  time 

O' 

of  the  depression.” 

THE  PRESSURE  OF  RENT. 

We  only  value  these  reports  and  views  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  agricultural 
industry  which  are  not  being  used,  in  so  far  as  they  deplore  the 
results  of  depopulation,  and  support  in  detail  Mr.  Asquith’s 
general  statement  about  “ the  constant  and  ever-growing  efflux 
of  population  from  the  country  to  the  town.”  In  other  respects 
we  regard  them,  with  the  one  exception  of  that  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Argyllshire,  as  entirely  misleading  or  of  no  value.  They  attribute 
the  decline  in  population  and  lack  of  employment  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  the  rise  in  wages,  the  attractions  of  the  towns,  or  in  many 
cases  to  what  they  vaguely  call  “depression.”  The  only 
cause  of  rural  depopulation  is  the  power  of  the  landowner  to 
refuse  to  let  his  land  in  as  many  cases  as  he  likes,  and  to  exact 
too  high  a rent  in  all  other  cases.  The  system  of  free  imports 
combined  with  cheap  transport  reduced  prices.  This  made 
possible  the  development  of  new  industries  in  a large  number  of 
centres  ; it  made  this  country  the  central  trading  country  and 
clearing-house  of  the  world.  All  this  was  good  and  of  advantage 
to  the  country.  Freedom  is  the  very  life  of  industry.  But  when 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fell,  the  rents  of  farms  should 
have  fallen  in  proportion,  even  if  they  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Until  this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  any  holding,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  any  reason  why  that  holding  should  cease 
to  offer  opportunities  for  employment  to  one  man  or  more, 
why  the  occupier  of  that  holding  should  not  cultivate  it 
with  profit  to  himself,  and  by  his  production  make  a demand 
for  some  goods  from  abroad,  the  carriage  of  which  would  employ 
shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  and  for  some  manufactures,  which 
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would  support  town  industries.  Giving  evidence  before  the 
Ro  /al  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry  on 
Ma'ch  4th,  1886,  Sir  James  Caird  said  that  “in  Hertfordshire 
the  landlords  have  had  25  per  cent,  reduction,  and  tenants’ 
capital  is  40,  50,  60,  and  even  100  per  cent.  less.  Much  capital 
is  ]ost,  and  there  is  no  profit  for  income.”  Over  the  whole 
country  he  said:  “The  landlords  have  lost  30  per  cent.,  the 
tenints  60  per  cent.,  and  the  labourers  10  per  cent.”  Caught 
betveen  the  upper  millstone  of  greatly  reduced  prices  and  the 
net  ier  millstone  of  shghtly  reduced  or  stationary  rents,  the 
fanners  found  their  position  untenable.  No  man  can  long 
condnue  to  pay  away  even  15  per  cent,  of  his  capital  in 
ren  .. 

Taking  this  simple  fact,  then,  that  in  the  past  25  years 
the  basis  of  employment  for  all  classes,  so  far  as  it  is  embraced 
in  ihe  fundamental  industry  of  agriculture,  has  been  steadily 
eat(  n away  to  the  extent  of  300,000  men  employed  in  it,  we 
may  form  some  idea  as  to  how  seriously  employment  and  trade 
hav3  been  crippled  in  the  manufacturing,  carrying,  and  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  displacement  of  these  men  affects 
emj  loyment  and  industry  in  two  ways  according  to  the  positions 
in  ndiich  they  afterwards  settle.  Those  of  them  who  emigrate 
to  distant  countries  withdraw  their  custom,  or  remove  a part 
of  he  market,  from  the  tradesmen  who  supply  their  needs. 
In  c ourse  of  time  this  will  rectify  itself.  If  they  succeed  in  settling 
in  their  old  calling  in  a new  country,  the  demand  they  will  be 
abh  to  make  by  reason  of  their  production  in  New  South  Wales, 
Canada,  or  New  Zealand  will  come  slowly  round  to  Britain. 
But  with  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  migrate  to  the  towns 
the  case  is  different.  They  are  the  unwilling  and  irresponsible 
means  of  inflicting  a double  and  permanent  injury  on  industr}^. 
They’’  not  only  cease  to  produce  in  a primary  industry,  and  to 
mat  e a pull  or  demand  on  those  engaged  in  secondary  industries, 
but  they  crowd  into  these  industries  to  seek  employment  the 
ver}  demand  for  which  has  been  diminished  by  their  migration. 
It  ii  this  double  process  of  deterioration  or  wearing  down,  this 
process  of  narrowing  the  foundation  while  widening  and  adding 
to  t ie  superstructure,  which  accounts  for  the  sudden  and  acute 
crises  in  financial  and  industrial  circles,  for  the  abrupt  and 
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widespread  failure  of  employment.  If  we  may  press  the  figure 
a little  further,  we  should  say  that  in  these  critical  and  uncertain 
times  a vast  number  of  industrial  concerns  or  “ houses  ” 
endeavour  to  support  themselves  by  leaning  their  walls  against 
each  other  and  hanging  together  by  their  roofs,  instead  of  resting 
on  their  foundations.  The  crash  or  crisis  is  simply  a shedding 
of  the  overhanging  and  superfluous  weight. 

ENGLAND’S  LOSS  IN  IRELAND. 

Aggressive  and  wanton  evictions,  combined  with  high 
rents,  have  driven  millions  of  people  from  Ireland  during  the 
last  half  century.  Giving  evidence  before  a Select  Committee 
on  Irish  Industries,  on  June  26th,  1885,  Mr.  William  H. 
Keating,  an  English  manufacturer  who  owned  land  in  Ireland, 
pointed  to  the  diminished  demand  for  English  manufactures 
which  had  followed  the  decrease  in  Ireland’s  population. 
“ The  actual  rate,”  he  said,  “ of  increase  in  population  from 
1821  to  1831  was  1 per  cent,  per  annum.  -Then  taking  that 
as  the  basis,  and  not  counting  the  compound  rate,  that  8,500, (X)0 
(people)  of  1845  should  be  12,000,000  at  the  present  day.  . . 
I laid  before  the  Committee  the  view  we  are  taking  as  to  that 
deficiency.  We  were  dealing  in  1845  or  1846  with  8,500,000 
people  in  Ireland,  fairly  prosperous,  whereas  in  1885  we  are 
dealing  with  a population  of  under  5,000,000,  exceedingly  poor. 
If  the  8,500,(XX)  in  1845  had  had  the  conditions  of  increase, 
there  would  be  at  present,  we  will  not  say  12,000,000,  but 
certainly  10,000,000,  making  a difference  of  5,000,000  customers 
to  us.  . . I do  not  speak  of  the  manufacturers  of  England 
generally  ; I speak  more  particularly  of  those  that  belong  to 
our  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ; and  I should  say 
the  value  of  the  working  man  in  Ireland,  or  taking  it  per  head 
of  the  whole  population,  is  not  less  than  £3  per  annum,  so 
that  in  point  of  fact  we  have  lost  a market  of  £15,000,000  a year 
of  the  safest  and  readiest  kind.”  Thus  the  land  system  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  simply  a destroyer 
of  good  markets. 
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IN  FISHING. 

One  other  instance,  remarkable  for  the  circumstances 
atterding  it,  may  be  cited.  On  June  2nd,  1908,  ten  men 
were  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh. 
Wit!  out  the  consent  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  landowner 
they  had  settled  on  the  almost  uninhabited  island  of  Vatersay 
in  the  outer  Hebrides.  Early  in  the  year  1906  they  had  planted 
two  icres  of  land  with  potatoes,  erected  13  huts,  and  transferred 
a smill  number  of  cattle  from  a neighbouring  island.  They  had 
been  promised  land  by  an  agent  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Boai  d,  and,  as  one  of  their  number  said,  “ they  had  grown  sick 
of  wi  dting  and  would  prefer  imprisonment  rather  than  go  back  to 
Min^ulay  to  starve  or  be  driven  to  the  United  States.”  These 
men  lived  partly  by  fishing  and  partly  by  what  they  raised  on 
theii  holdings.  Yet  they  had  to  hold  their  ground  on  the 
fron1  iers  of  civilization,  not  only  against  an  unfavourable  climate 
and  barren  soil,  but  against  the  almost  irresistible  pressure  of  a 
land  system  which  did  its  utmost  to  make  them  increase  the 
“ eh  ux  of  population  from  the  country  to  the  towns.” 

Adam  Smith  well  describes  the  working  of  this  system. 

T1  e landlord,”  he  says,  “ demands  a rent  even  for  unimproved 
land,  and  the  supposed  interest  or  profit  upon  the  expense 
of  improvement  is  generally  an  addition  to  this  original  rent. 
Tho  se  improvements,  besides,  are  not  always  made  by  the 
stoc  V of  the  landlord,  but  sometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant. 
When  the  lease  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord 
commonly  demands  the  same  augmentation  of  rent,  as  if  they 

had  all  been  made  by  his  own. 

“ He  sometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  altogether 
incapable  of  human  improvement.  Kelp  is  a species  of  sea- 
wee  i,  which,  when  burnt,  yields  an  alkaline  salt,  useful  for 
making  glass,  soap,  and  for  several  other  purposes.  It  grows 
in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
upen  such  rocks  only  as  lie  within  high-water  mark,  which  are 
twi  ;e  every  day  covered  with  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  produce, 
the  .’efore,  was  never  augmented  by  human  industry.  The 
landlord,  however,  whose  estate  is  bounded  by  a kelp-shore 
of  1 his  kind,  demands  a rent  for  it  as  much  as  for  his  cornfields. 
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“ The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands  of  Shetland 
is  more  than  commonly  abundant  in  fish,  which  make  a great 
part  of  the  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  But  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  produce  of  the  water,  they  must  have  a 
habitation  upon  the  neighbouring  land.  The  rent  of  the  land- 
lord is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  the  farmer  can  make  by  the 
land,  but  to  what  he  can  make  both  by  the  land  and  by  the 
water.” 

m MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

'Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  to  agriculture  among  purely 
primary  industries  are  mining  and  quarrying.  Here  again 
enterprising  and  industrious  men  encounter  the  operation  of 
an  inimical  principle. 

In  the  “ Glasgow  Herald,”  of  June  7th,  1905,  it  was 
reported  that  a demonstration  of  miners  was  held  in  Castle 
Park,  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  previous  night  to  protest 
against  the  action  of  those  responsible  for  the  closing  down  of 
Bardykes  Colliery,  which  had  thrown  700  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  landowner  had  made  a demand  for  higher  mineral 
royalties  from  Messrs.  Merry  and  Cunninghame,  the  coalmasters, 
and  as  the  latter  had  been  working  at  a heavy  loss  for  two  or 
three  years  they  were  obliged  to  close  the  mine. 

On  May  1st,  1908,  the  following  report  appeared  in  the 
same  paper : — 

‘Y4t  a time  when  unemployment  is  causing  so 
much  concern  in  the  country,  the  intimation  that 
the  Summerlee  Iron  Company,  Coatbridge,  will  shortly 
re-open  the  large  colliery  which  is  situated  on  the  estate 
of  Bardykes,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  mining  community 
of  Mid-Lanark,  and  more  particularly  in  the  districts 
immediately  interested  — Uddingston,  Blantyre,  and 
Cambuslang.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  colliery,  which 
was  sunk  nearly  30  years  ago  by  the  Clyde  Coal  Company, 
was  shut  down  a few  years  ago  and  completely  dismantled, 
as  the  result  of  a regrettable  dispute  between  the  lessees, 
Messrs.  Merry  and  Cunninghame,  coalmasters,  and  the 
proprietor  regarding  the  payment  of  mining  royalties. 
From  six  to  seven  hundred  miners  were  at  that  time  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  village  of  Bardykes  was 
demolished.  , , The  shafts  are  sunk  to  a depth  of 
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224  fathoms,  and  there  is  sufficient  coal  in  the  workings 
o keep  the  colliery  going  steadily  for  at  least  the  next 
30  years,  and  the  daily  output  will  exceed  1,(XX)  tons  i)er 
lay.” 

Sot  unlike  this  incident  was  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  ate  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  in  his  address  to  the 
Glasijow  Juridical  Society  in  1887.  “ There  are  estates  in  these 

Islards,”  he  said,  “ of  more  than  a million  acres.  These  Islands 
are  not  very  large.  It  is  plainly  conceivable  that  estates  might 
grow  to  15  million  acres  or  to  more.  Further,  it  is  quite  reason- 
ably possible  that  the  growTh  of  a vast  emporium  of  comm,erce 
miglt  be  checked,  or  even  a whole  trade  lost  to  the  country  by 
the  { imple  will  of  one,  or  it  may  be  more  than  one,  great  land- 
owiK  r.  . . A very  large  coalowner  some  years  ago  interfered 
wdth  a high  hand  in  one  of  the  coal  strikes.  He  sent  for  the 
woiTinen.  He  declined  to  argue,  but  he  said,  stamping  with  his 
foot  upon  the  ground,  ‘ All  the  coal  within  so  many  square 
milei  is  mine,  and  if  you  do  not  instantly  e-ome  to  terms  not  a 
hunc  redw^eight  of  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  shall 
all  rjmain  unworked.’  . . That  fifty  or  a hundred  gentlemen, 
or  a thousand,  would  have  a right,  by  agreeing  to  shut  the  coal- 
mines, to  stop  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  to  paralyze 
her  commerce  seems  to  me,  I must  frankly  say,  unspeakably 
absiud.”  We  may  observe  that  shutting  coal  mines,  stopping 
man  ifactures,  and  paralyzing  commerce  are  simply  modes  of 
cans  ng  unemployment,  and  that  Lord  Coleridge  clearly  points 
to  tl  e last  tw^o  things  as  results  of  the  first,  the  destruction  of  a 
primary  industry. 

The  most  striking  case  of  this  kind,  however,  is  that  of 
Betlesda  Quarry,  where  Lord  Penrhyn,  because  his  workmen  had 
disp]  eased  him,  shut  them  out  to  the  number  of  2,800,  and  kept 
them  out  of  w'ork  for  three  years.  If  we  consider  how  much 
labo  ir,  how  many  forms  of  production,  were  required  to  comple- 
meu  } the  labour  of  these  men  before  their  varied  needs  were 
satisfied,  we  shall  realise  how'  widely  their  displacement  affected 
the  whole  industrial  world.  Slates,  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
had  DO  be  conveyed  on  railways,  ships  and  waggons  to  the  places 
whe]  ice  the  demand  for  them  came.  Those  carriers  by  land  and 
sea  ell  idle  so  far  as  this  traffic  w^as  concerned.  In  return  f oi- 
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slates,  or  for  the  wages  they  received  for  producing  slates,  they 
called  on  manufacturers,  merchants  and  tradesmen  to  provide 
them  with  everything  they  required  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  with  necessaries  and  luxmies,  so  far  as  their  wages 
would  command  them.  From  their  labour  in  that  quarry  they 
made  a demand  which  was  felt  round  the  w'orld,  bringing 
commodities  to  them  from  far  and  near.  But  with  the  cessation 
of  their  labour  all  output  and  income  stopped.  There  w^as  no 
demand  for  tools  and  machinery,  no  carriage  away,  no  carriage 
in  return,  stagnation  in  the  complementary  industries,  and 
no  journeys  except  in  search  of  work,  and  at  the  expense  of 
friends. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

There  is  one  important  industry  which  is  both  primary  and 
secondary  in  its  nature.  Buildings — dwelling  houses,  offices, 
warehouses,  factories,  engineering  shops  and  shipyards  — 
in  so  far  as  they  require  land  for  their  sites,  are  a form 
of  direct  production,  and  it  is  at  - this  stage  of  securing 
the  sites  that  their  progress  is  frequently  stopped.  On 
Julv  29th,  1907,  the  site  of  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  was 
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put  up  to  auction  in  three  lots,  to  be  let  on  a building  lease 
of  99  years.  The  ffist  lot  went  off  at  a ground  rent  at  the  rate 
of  £4,520  per  acre  ; the  second  w^ent  off  at  the  rate  of  £5,59:3 
per  acre  ; the  third  went  to  a figure  at  the  rate  of  £5,651  per  acre, 
and  was  withdrawn.  In  this  last  case  the  builder  was  willing 
to  pay  a high  ground  rent  each  year,  and  to  spend,  perhaps, 
£20,000  in  erecting  a building.  There  were  plenty  of  men  in 
the  building  trade  out  of  work,  but  because  the  landowner  held 
up  the  land,  they  were  kept  in  enforced  idleness.  The  wages 
of  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners  in  London  are 
4:3s.  9d.  per  week  ; the  wages  of  plumbers  and  plasterers  are 
45s.  lOd.  ; of  painters  35s.  5d.  to  37s.  6d.  With  employment 
and  with  these  wages  they  make  an  effective  demand  for  the 
products  of  other  trades  ; without  them,  everything  is  at  an  end. 

Again,  the  “ Westminster  Gazette,”  of  October  22nd,  1908, 
contained  the  following  piece  of  information  : — 

“ It  was  stated,”  it  said,  “ at  a meeting  of  the  Carnar- 
vonshire Joint  Police  Committee  yesterday  that  the  price 
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a iked  for  a third  of  an  acre  of  Lord  Mostyn’s  agricultural 
h nd  at  Llandudno  was  £882.  It  was  decided  not  to  take 
tlie  land,  of  which  the  annual  rental  value  was  £2,  and 
01  which  the  rate  paid  was  2s.,  at  this  price,  which  works 
oit  at  £2,646  per  acre.” 

j|?.nother  partner  with  our  land  system  in  the  firm  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  unemployment  and  poverty  is  the  rating 
systei  Q.  A few  years  ago  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  now  Lord 
Sway:hling,  offered  to  the  London  County  Council  as  a free  gift 
an  es' ate  of  25  acres  at  Edmonton,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  de/oted  to  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
The  standing  orders  of  the  Council  forbid  any  building  scheme 
which  will  not  pay  without  assistance  from  the  rates.  After 
carefi  1 calculation  it  was  estimated  that  under  present  conditions 
there  would  be  an  annual  deficit  of  £700  on  this  scheme,  the 
heavi'sst  charge  against  the  houses  being  £2,000  for  rates.  The 
schen  e was  abandoned,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
builders  were  prevented  from  getting  employment  on  a fruitful 
and  teneficent  enterprise. 

let  us  fully  appreciate  the  extent  and  scope  of  this  power. 
Landlordism  throws  out  of  work  the  farmers  who  would  make  a 
dema  id  for  what  the  builders  produce  ; it  throws  out  of  work 
the  builders  who  would  make  a demand  for  what  the  farmers 
produce ; the  fishermen  who  would  be  customers  of  both ; 
the  m iners  who  would  buy  from  these  three  classes  ; the  foresters 
and  quarrymen  who  would  buy  from  all  of  them.  Between 
all  th  ise  classes,  again,  rising  with  their  rise  and  falling  with  their 
fall,  3ome  the  carriers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others 
in  all  trades  and  professions. 

iJl  the  admitted  and  deplorable  evils  which  follow  strikes* 
result  from  the  operation  of  our  land  system,  and  strikes  them- 
selves in  the  primary  and  secondary  industries  are  caused  by 
the  i nnatural  reduction  of  wages  which  is  a consequence  of 
the  unnatural  competition  for  employment,  which,  in  turn,  is 
due  to  the  displacement  of  labour  in  the  primary  industries. 

AN  IMPERIAL  VIEW. 

] laving  given  these  examples  we  are  far  from  having 
exhai  Lsted  the  cases  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  Great 
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Britain,  the  best  and  most  fruitful  field  of  employment,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  our  people,  and  the  field  over  which 
we  are  able  to  exercise  some  direct  control.  Our  interests 
a§  men  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry,  however,  are  not 
cc^fined  to  this  country.  Everything  which  happens  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  affects  us  to  our  benefit  or  detriment. 
Without  thrusting  ourselves  gratuitously  and  invidiously 
into  the  domestic  affairs  of  our  foreign  neighbours,  we 
may  extend  our  view  to  some  of  our  Colonies,  parts  of  the 
Empire,  where  certain  lines  of  pohey  recently  pursued  have  by 
general  admission  harmfully  affected  employment  and  industry 
among  ourselves. 

IN  CANADA. 

Some  months  ago  strong  resentment  was  aroused  among 
emigration  agencies  in  this  country,  because  the  Canadian 
authorities  had  imposed  a restriction  on  the  number  and  class 
of  emigrants  leaving  these  shores  for  Canada.  Unemploy- 
ment and  distress  were  almost  as  acute  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Dominion  as  they  were  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  hardly 
pretended  that  the  land  of  Canada  is  fully  settled  or  developed, 
but  some  cause  not  seriously  sought  out  has  created  a scarcity 
of  employment.  Lord  Strathcona,  however,  speaking  as 
chairman  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  on  July  6th,  1908, 
incidentally  revealed  this  cause.  According  to  a report,  “ he 
stated  that  while  the  Company’s  lands  would  become 
increasingly  valuable,  their  value  was  inclined  to  be  over- 
estimated by  those  who  were  given  to  speculation.  The 
Company’s  lands  were  almost  entirely  situated  in  the  fertile- 
belt,  and  they  were  not  interested  in  land  outside  that  belt 
except  to  a very  trifling  extent.  The  falling  off  in  the  land 
sales  need  cause  no  alarm.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  financial 
stringency  and  partly  to  the  Company’s  restrictive  policy, 
which  was  not  to  press  sales,  but  to  hold  for  better  prices. 
Since  1903  the  average  price  per  acre  had  risen  from  £1  3s.  3d. 
to  £2  11s.  9d.” 

With  this  barrier  to  expansion  raised  against  its  course 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  Britain  is  stemmed.  The  force 
which  thrusts  the  unhappy  emigrants  out  of  the  old  places 
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presents  their  entrance  into  the  new  towards  which  they  are 
mating.  Held  as  they  are  in  this  unsettled  state,  employ- 
mert  is  with  them  uncertain  or  impossible.  If  they  return 
to  1 his  country,  they  aggravate  the  situation  here  ; if  they 
reso  rt  to  the  Canadian  towns,  they  accentuate  competition 
for  employment  which  is  already  too  keen  in  them. 

IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

A slightly  different  situation  exists  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  ‘e  the  evil  is  more  inveterate,  if  less  widespread.  Since 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1833  vast  tracts  of  land  have 
gon(  out  of  cultivation.  The  position  was  so  serious  that  in 
189(:  the  Conservative  Government  appointed  a Royal  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  Sir  David  Barbour,  to  investigate  the  conditions.  Their 
report  condemns  the  land  policy  in  the  different  islands,  and 
reconmends  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  those  natives  whose 
laboir  is  extremely  casual  and  intermittent.  Tlie  Com- 
missioners report  that  large  areas  of  land  are  kept  out  of 
cultivation  by  the  owners  of  sugar  plantations.  “The  settle- 
men  } of  the  labourer  on  the  land  has  not,  as  a rule,  been 
received  with  favour  in  the  past  by  persons  interested  in  sugar 
esta'  es.  What  suited  them  best  was  a large  supply  of  labourers, 
entnely  dependent  on  being  able  to  find  work  on  the  estates, 
and,  consequently,  subject  to  their  control  and  willing  to  work 
at  low  rates  of  wages.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  no  reform 
affoids  so  good  a prospect  for  the  permanent  welfare  in  the 
futu’e  of  the  West  Indies  as  a settlement  of  the  labouring 
popi  lation  on  the  land.” 

THE  CAUSE  OF  LORD  DUDLEY’S  NEGLECT. 

Lord  Dudley  threw^  a flood  of  light  on  the  position  here 
a few  months  ago.  He  had  just  returned  from  the  West 
Indi  is,  where  he  owns  a considerable  estate.  Asked  his 
opin  on  of  Jamaica  by  an  interviewer,  he  replied  : “ It  is  a 
wonderfully  productive  place.  There  is  hardly  a thing  which 
will  not  grow  there.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  10,000  acres 
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in  Jamaica  which  came  into  our  family  in  the  female  line  about 
the  year  1744.  Of  course,  these  properties  gave  sugar,  but 
when  emancipation  came  along,  there  seemed  to  be  an  end 
to  all  of  that,  and  they  have  never  given  anything  since.  I 
have  always  rather  laughed  at  our  Jamaica  estates,  fancying 
they  could  not  be  w'orth  much,  as  they  never  gave  anything, 
and,  of  course,  as  they  never  required  any  money,  I have 
never  troubled  very  much  about  them.” 

It  may  be  urged  that  few  or  no  white  men  could  settle 
and  find  employment  in  these  parts.  But  even  if  we  assume 
that  this  view'  is  correct,  it  takes  nothing  from  our  argument. 
Employment  for  the  native  West  Indians,  production  of  fruits 
or  other  commodities  by  them,  means  employment  for  more 
men  in  this  comitry.  With  their  employment  and  products 
thev  will  be  our  customers  ; without  these  their  custom  is 
nothing.  Those  rich  fields  of  Lord  Dudley  and  others  might 
yield  many  things  of  high  value  to  people  in  England,  and 
many  mills  in  Lancashire  might  run  for  days,  and  many 
skilful  hands  might  give  form  and  finish  to  the  goods  which 
would  compensate  those  West  Indians  for  their  produce  ; but 
those  fields  that  offer  employment  lie  with  the  veto  of  land- 
lordism on  them,  and,  in  consequence,  a depression,  gentle 
and  slight  it  may  be  when  distributed,  falls  on  the  trade  of 
the  whole  world. 

This  point  was  brought  out  clearly  in  the  evidence  of. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dixon,  President  of  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  27th  October,  1885.  “ There  has  been  a heavy 

drought  in  New  South  Wales,”  he  said,  “ and  the  same  in 
Adelaide  ; and  that  affects  the  Sheffield  trade  in  another  way. 
There  is  one  man  who  lost  80,000  sheep  the  year  before  last ; 
the  sheep  died  enormously,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  want 
many  Sheffield  sheep  shears  under  these  circumstances,  and 
they  do  not  want  many  spoons  and  forks  and  those  kind  of 
things,  and  my  business  there  has  dropped  tremendously. 
Last  year  I sold  to  one  house  alone  600  dozen  plated  spoons 
and  forks  per  month,  but  I have  not  sent  one  dozen  there  this 
year.  That  was  in  New  South  Wales.”  The  only  difference 
between  a drought  and  landlordism  is  that  the  latter  operates 
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in  every  country  and  climate,  and  stops  production  of  every 
kind . Drought  seldom  or  never  affects  Ireland  ; it  is  hardly 

felt  in  the  mining  or  building  industries. 

From  a different  quarter  comes  a statement  which 
illustrates  the  other  side  of  the  process,  the  weakening  of 
demand  from  this  country.  In  a memorandum  on  the  clock 
indr  stry  of  the  Black  F orest,  subnutted  by  the  British  Consul 
in  Germany  to  the  same  Commission,  it  is  stated  that  “the 
couise  of  business  for  the  year  1885,  as  far  as  the  home  trade 
is  c(  mcerned,  is  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory  ; whereas 
the  export  has  suffered,  and  especially  that  to  England,  from 
the  depression  existing  there.” 

IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

One  more  example  in  this  class  may  be  taken  from  the 
Transvaal.  This  new  Colony,  towards  which  men  in  search 
of  ( mployment  looked  with  expectation  and  hope  six  years 
ago,  has  repelled  them  in  thousands.  Prosperity  from  that 
qua:  ter  has  come  only  to  a few.  “ The  Report  of  the  Mining 
Industry  Commission,  Transvaal,  1907-8”  gives  the  reason 
for  this.  “ In  the  Witwatersrand  District,”  it  says,  “ the  total 
area  of  ground  proclaimed  under  the  Gold  Law  floated  into 
companies  which  are  doing  no  work  is  25,373  claims.  These 
gold  -bearing  claims  are  held  up.  If  we  assume  that  even  three 
whi  ;e  men  could  find  employment  on  each  claim,  we  should 
havi  a demand  for  the  services  of  76,000. 

This  review  of  conditions  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies 
has  been  sufficiently  wide  and  particular  to  indicate  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake  the  real  cause  of  unemployment.  Each 
case  illustrates  the  working  of  the  principle  which  causes  “ the 
eve] -growing  efflux  of  population  from  the  country  to  the 
tow  1,  a process  of  depletion  at  one  end  and  of  congestion  at 
the  other,  by  which  every  year  fresh  additions  of  recruits  are 
beirg  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  casual  and  unemployed.” 
These  are  the  economic  conditions  which  give  rise  to  inter- 
mit ent  demand  for  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  a casual  supply 
on  1 he  other.  The  remedy  for  unemployment  and  its  prevention 
conf  ist  in  the  replacement  and  retention  of  men  on  the  land. 
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and  there  is  no  other  remedy.  When  millions  of  men  produce 
wool  and  hides,  mutton  and  beef,  corn  and  potatoes,  fruit 
and  dairy  produce,  when  they  dig  out  coals,  iron,  stones,  sand, 
lime,  and  clay,  when  they  grow  wood  and  catch  fish,  they  employ 
themselves  and  millions  of  others.  The  source,  the  spring, 
the  origin,  the  indispensable  beginning  of  all  employment  for 
all  men  is  where  wealth  is  produced  directly  from  the  land. 
The  amount  of  this  direct  and  primary  employment  determines 
absolutely  the  amount  of  the  indirect  and  secondary.  A call 
for  ships,  trains,  mills,  warehouses,  exchanges,  banks  and 
counting-houses  inevitably  succeeds  this  employment,  and 
never  precedes  it.  With  a sufficiently  wide  and  sound  basis 
in  the  primary  industries  the  whole  structure  of  manufacture 
and  commerce  rears  itself. 

THE  REMEDY. 

The  remedy  of  the  evil  is  the  removal  of  its  cause.  The 
value  of  any  piece  of  land  bears  a definite  relation  to  the 
amount  of  labour  it  will  employ,  to  the  value  of  the  produce 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  land.  It  is  an  accurate 
index  of  these  things,  and  it  provides  an  instrument  the  proper 
use  of  which  secures  their  fullest  measure.  There  is  scarcely 
a holding  of  any  kind  in  a civilised  country  for  which  some 
man  would  not  pay  an  economic  rent,  a rent  which  would 
leave  to  him  an  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
capital  and  labour.  The  ascertainment  of  this  value,  its 
appropriation  or  non-appropriation,  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment.  The  extent  to  which  an  individual  may  impoverish 
himself  and  others  by  keeping  land  idle,  the  extent  to  which 
he  may  enrich  himself  and  others  by  using  it,  are  measured 
exactly  by  its  value.  The  provision,  not  arbitrary  in  its 
nature,  which  will  secure  its  use,  is  the  exaction  of  this  value 
by  some  outside  party.  This  exaction  is  a constraint  put  on 
him  to  use  his  land  commensurate  with  the  reward  which  its 
use  offers.  The  observance  of  justice  and  equality,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  industry,  requires  that  this  constraint  and 
pressure  be  placed  on  every  individual,  and  consequently  the 
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exi  Tcise  of  this  function  rests  with  the  government,  the 
impartial  representative  of  the  community. 

Freedom  is  what  is  desired,  what  is  needed,  for  industry 
an  i employment  ; freedom  at  the  point  where  labour  approaches 
lai  d to  extract  from  land  the  wealth  or  value  by  which  it  . has 
be  *n  attracted.  All  the  elements  and  forces  for  securing  this 
freedom  are  present  in  the  case  of  any  piece  of  land  which  has 
a value.  There  is  the  value  of  the  land,  the  government,  the 
ni£  n who  wishes  to  extract  the  wealth  which  the  land  offers. 
To  arrange  that  the  recipient  of  the  land  value  shall  be  the 
government,  to  make  its  destination  the  public  treasury,  will 
sw  ?ep  aside  any  obstruction  which  presents  itself  to  the  approach 
of  labour  to  the  land.  This  is  the  very  machinery  of 
fre  3dom. 

We  cannot  too  soon  realise  the  importance  of  this  neglected 
and  unperformed  task.  It  is  a function,  perhaps  the  principal 
fuiiction,  of  any  government.  Lord  Dudley  tells  us  that 
he  had  no  idea  how  valuable  his  West  Indian  estates  were. 
The  same  is  true  in  great  measure  with  regard  to  the  owner 
of  every  estate.  Lord  Dudley  says  that  because  his  estates 
rec  uired  no  money,  they  received  no  attention.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  community  to  ascertain  and  appropriate  the  value  of 
lard  which  is  due  to  its  industrv,  and  to  remove  for  ever  this 
just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dudley.  At  the 
time  he  gave  the  interview  to  the  journalist  this  energetic  and 
ge:  lerous-minded  nobleman  expressed  regret  that  an  important 
engagement  had  recalled  him  from  tire  West  Indies,  and 
an  lounced  his  intention  of  returning  immediately  the  engage- 
ment was  fulfilled  to  see  to  the  development  of  his  estates. 
This  business  was  to  preside  over  a Loyal  Commission  on 
Iridi  affairs,  but  now  that  is  finished,  and  Lord  Dudley  is 
Governor  of  Australia,  and  further  from  his  estates  than  ever. 
8o  it  is  in  every  case.  The  development  of  every  estate  in  a 
country  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  with 
private  ownership  of  land  that  development  depends  entirely 
on  the  attention  or  will  of  individuals  who  may  be  on  a journey, 
or  resident  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  immersed  in  other 
dir  ies  and  interests.  It  would  be  a simple  thing  and  very 
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beneficial  to  everyone,  if  the  government  required  a little 
money  from  the  landowners  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
estates. 

CONFIRMATION. 

This  view  has  been  expressed  by  Royal  and  other  Com- 
missions. The  Transvaal  Mining  Industry  Commission  recom- 
mends that  : — 

“ It  should  be  made  incumbent  on  the  holders  of 
mineral  ground  to  work  or  to  abandon  it,  a reasonable 
time  being  allowed  during  which  the  licence  money  or 
other  periodical  payments  to  the  Government  in  respect 
to  the  ground  should  be  steadily  increased ; and  that 
working  a claim  should  be  defined  to  be  the  continuous 
employment  thereon  of  a given  number  of  white  men. 

This  recommendation  has  not  yet  been  acted  on,  and  industry 
is  still  depressed  in  the  Transvaal. 

But  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  this  policy  has  been 
adopted  even  to  a small  extent,  it  has  accomplished  all  that 
was  claimed  for  it.  In  New  Zealand  a slight  measure  is  in 
operation,  and  there  according  to  all  official  and  almost  all 
unofficial  reports  unemployment  as  a social  problem  is  unknown. 
A few  days  ago  the  British  Press  gave  prominence  to  the 
following  statement ; — 

“ The  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  announces 
that  as  statements  have  continued  to  appear  in  news- 
papers of  this  country  to  the  effect  that  unemployment 
was  acute  in  New  Zealand  he  telegraphed  to  his  Govern- 
ment inquiring  what  was  the  actual  position  in  respect 
thereto,  and  in  reply  he  has  been  officially  informed  that 
reports  are  very  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  number 
of  workless  applicants  at  all  branches  of  Government 
labour  agencies  throughout  the  Dominion  was,  at  the  end 
of  September,  350,  and  only  10  per  cent,  were  married 
men.  Moreover,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  these 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  after 
which  the  demand  was  expected  to  greatly  exceed  the 
supply.” 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  is  very  similar  in  size  to 
The  population  of  Glasgow,  but  we  are  told  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  25,000  unemployed  men  in  Glasgow. 
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We  may  encourage  ourselves  in  advocating  this  policy 
with  the  example  of  the  landlords.  They  themselves  have 
framed  a law  to  prevent  unemployment  being  caused  by  other 
peo;)le.  In  Professor  Bell’s  “Lectures  on  Conveyancing” 
the  law  with  regard  to  mineral  lands  is  laid  down  thus  : — 

“ The  subjects  let  may  be  worked  more  or  less  largely, 
and  the  landlord  should  be  paid  accordingly.  But  at  the 
same  time,  provision  should  be  made  for  securing  that 
the  subjects  shall  really  be  worked,  and  not  allowed  to 
lie  in  the  ground.  For  accomplishing  these  objects,  the 
tenant  is  taken  bound  to  pay  a fixed  rent  of  specified 
amount,  or,  in  the  landlord’s  option  (to  be  annuallv 
declared),  a lordship  or  royalty  of  a certain  proportion 
of  the  gross  or  net  produce,  or  so  much  per  ton  of  minerals 
raised  and  sold.  The  obligation  of  the  fixed  rent  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  tenants  from  neglecting  or  ceasing 
to  work  ; and  the  obligation  for  the  royalty  is  intended 
to  secure  to  the  landlord  his  fair  sharer  of  their  working.” 

But  what  does  it  profit,  if  landlords  themselves  may  with 
impunity  and  often  with  apparent  advantage  do  all  that  others 
are  forbidden  to  do  ? In  these  matters  impartiality  and 
eqiu  lity  are  everything. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  with  the  j>ainful  effects  of  this 
gnauung  and  devouring  evil  all  around  us,  we  have  the 
strongest  motives  for  reversing  our  policy.  Industry,  man’s 
fruilful  activity,  stretches  out  its  forces  to  bless  and  enlarge 
his  life,  but  everywhere  these  forces  are  beaten  in  by  the 
liostile  and  irresistible  force  of  landlordism.  Each  year  this 
syst'Un  plays  more  strongly  round  every  spot  where  industry 
plants  itself  and  grows.  Its  servants  and  ministers  are  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  ever}'  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  that  law.  The  police,  the  courts,  the  assessors, 
siirv3yors,  tax-collectors,  the  army  and  navy  are  all  ready, 
swo]  n and  bound  to  fulfil  its  provisions,  even  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  industry.  When  Lord  Penrhyn  reduced  the  output  of 
Betl  esda  Quarry  by  55,300  tons  a year,  when  he  involved 
thousands  of  families  in  the  deepest  poverty,  he  was  encouraged 
m t lis  course  by  a reduction  of  £14, 686  m the  assessment  of 
the  :|uarry  for  county  rates.  His  action  was  indefensible  on 
any  reasonable  or  moral  grounds,  but  our  systems  of  land 
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tenure  and  taxation,  instead  of  checking  such  a mistaken  and 
injurious  action,  encourage  it.  When  the  quarry  men  in  1902 
became  restive  and  displayed  a natural  and  laudable  desire 
to  enter  the  quarry  and  employ  themselves,  a company  of 
soldiers  was  sent  down  to  keep  them  out.  W ith  such  a system 
how  can  we  escape  unemployment  ? The  whole  basis  of  the 
law  is  framed  to  cause  it.  Was  Lord  Penrhyn  blessed  and 
happy  in  his  action  ? We  think  not.  The  system  makes  its 
agents  hated  and  execrated  by  men.  May  we  not  plead  that 
Lord  Penrhyn  and  especially  Lord  Dudley  should  be  given  a 

chance  ? 

Let  us  no  longer  cherish  the  belief  that  injustice  benefits 
any  individual  or  class.  The  agent  of  an  unjust  system  is 
thrust  and  held  as  far  from  the  attainment  of  man’s  real  end 
in  life  as  the  victim  of  that  system.  In  a society  of  men,  with 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  the  law  which  bids  men  love  one 
another  is  not  an  abstract  commandment ; it  is  the  soundest 
business  principle.  ith  subdivision  of  labour  a man  s prosperity 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  his  customers.  He  is  consulting 
his  own  interests  and  minding  his  own  business,  when  he  gives 
attention  to  see  that  laws  are  so  framed  that  every  member 
of  society  will  have  the  fair  and  natural  opportunity  to  become 
prosperous.  By  virtue  of  our  nature  we  are  all  related  to 
each  other  in  a beautiful  commercial  kinship.  If  a man  is  not 
our  customer,  he  is  a customer  of  our  customer.  Ihe  servants 
whose  high  wages  the  employer  grudges  buy  from  the  employer's 
customers,  and  the  higher  the  wages,  the  higher  and  more  stable 
the  demand  they  make.  Things  material  and  spiritual  are 
not  distinct  and  separate  ; they  are  inextricably  bound  up 
in  each  other. 
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A Perplexed  Philosopher.  Being  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  various  utterances  on  the  Land  Question.  By  the 
same.  Cloth,  Is.  ; paper  covers.  Is. 

[The  five  above  Books,  in  red  cloth.  Post  free,  5s.  6d.] 

The  Science  of  Political  Economy.  By  Henry  George.  Library 
Edition,  6s. 

The  Life  of  Henry  George.  By  his  son.  Library  Edition,  6s. 

The  Menace  of  Privilege.  By  Henry  George,  Jun.  Library 
Edition,  6s. 

Democracy  versus  Socialism.  By  Max  Hirsch.  Library  (10s.) 
Edition,  os.  6d.  post  free. 

Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages.  The  History  of  English  Labour. 
By  J.  E.  Tiiorold  Rogers.  Special  offer  at  5s.  6d.  per  copy, 

post  free. 

Toward  the  Light.  By  L.  H.  Berens.  Post  free,  2s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  my  Dictatorship.  A Digest  of  the  Land  Question.  Cloth, 
Is.  post  free.  Special  Edition,  post  free,  6d. 

Gems  from  Henry  George.  Selected  and  arranged  by  A.  C.  Auchmuty. 
6d.  net. 

Henry  George  and  his  Gospel.  B^^  I^ 

covers,  6d.  ; clotli.  Is. 

Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops.  By  Prince  Kropotkin.  New 
Edition.  Paper  covers,  6d.  ; cloth.  Is. 

Land  Values  and  Taxation.  By  Edwin  Adam,  M.A.  Boards,  Is.  3d., 

post  free.  ^ ^ nr  a 

The  Land  and  Ihe  Community.  By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Thackeray,  M.A. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; Boards,  Is.,  post  free. 

A Great  Iniquity.  By  T.so  Tolstoy.  Green  cover.  Post  free,  5d. 
The  Peer  and  the  Prophet.  (Controversy  between  Henry  George  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.)  6d. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Poverty  In  England.  1066  to  Modem  Times. 
fi"0€  *4"Cl.» 

The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco.  By  Loms  F.  Post.  6d. 

To  be  had  of 

“ LAND  VALUES  ” PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 

13  DUNDAS  ST.,  GLASGOW  ; 71,  NORTH  ST.,  KEIGHLEY  ; 

376-377,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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jjl  LL  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet  are  invited 
to  join  the  .... 

ENGLISH  LEAGUE  for  the  TAXATION  of  LAND  VALUES, 

376-377,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

OB  THE 

SIIOTTISH  LEAGUE  for  the  TAXATION  of  LAND  VALUES, 

13,  Dundas  Street,  Glasgow. 


Meiibership  of  either  League  is  open  to  all  w'ho  approve  of  its  object 
and  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Shilling  or  more 
to  its  Funds. 

Anj  Club  or  other  Society  desirous  of  becoming  affiliated  to  either 
League  may  do  so  on  payment  of  an  Annual  Subscription 
of  not  less  than  Five  Shillings. 


The  Monthly  Paper  of  the  Leagues,  “ Land  \'alues,”  is  posted  to 
every  Member  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  2s.  6d. 
or  more  to  the  League  Funds 


“LAND  VALUES.” 

A IdONTHLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE 
TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Editorial  Offices  : 

BROAD  SANCTUARY  CHAMBERS,  20,  TOTHILL  STREET, 

WESTMINSTER. 


MONTHLY,  ONE  PENNY. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  post  free,  16. 


PI  BLISHED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  at  13,  Dundas  Street, 
Qiisgorw;  71,  North  Street,  Keighley;  and  376-377,  Strand,  London, 

W,C, : and  from  Newsagents, 
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